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A RAILWAY PARTY IN POLITICS. 

BY HARRY P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT OF THE "RAILWAY AGE 
AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROADER." 



In the course of a letter to the writer of this article the presi- 
dent of one of the strongest railway companies in the West, said 
recently : 

With few exceptions the people of the United States believe that they 
have the right, and it has been clearly demonstrated that they have the 
power, to compel railroads to serve them at such rates as they (the people) 
consider reasonable. The people apparently believe that in fixing minimum 
rates they can and do fairly consider the just claims of shareholders as well 
as their own. That the slave should complain by reason of being deprived 
of such rights as freemen enjoy the master may reasonably expect ; but so 
long as by law he continues to be master such complaints will have little or 
no influence with him. If the dictatorial power of the people over railway 
management is not to be exercised in the future as it has been in the past, 
so as to work complete confiscation of shareholders' interest in all the weaker 
lines, the change will, in my opinion, be by reason of the organization of 
a political party representing railway shareholders and railway employees. 
Such a party should have no secrets. It should never nominate candi- 
dates for political office, but it should demand such protection for railway 
property as the law gives to other property, and should as often as may be 
necessary hold and exercise the balance of power at the polls as between 
the two dominant political parties. 

Part of this letter was afterwards published with its author's 
consent, and as a result other letters were received by the writer 
from nearly a score of railway presidents and railway managers, 
all bearing upon the question of the advisability of organizing a 
new "railway party" in politics, to protect the interests of the 
investors in, and employees of, the railways. Lengthy quotations 
from these letters would only be tedious. It is sufficient to say 
that, while the writers differed widely as to the wisdom, viewed 
merely as a question of politics, of forming a new party, there 
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was no shadow of divergence of opinion as to the fact that the 
right to "regulate" the railways, which is vested in the State, has 
now been canned in the West to a point not only beyond the 
bounds of justice, but beyond its constitutional limits, and that it 
would soon be impossible for any railway company in the West to 
keep out of bankruptcy unless some vigorous and concerted action 
were taken to arouse public opinion, and to compel a modification 
of the present policy. 

It is easy to see how much strength such a party, if formed, 
would possess. According to the reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, there were in the immediate employ of the 
railways of the United States a year and a half ago 749,301 men — 
all or nearly all voters — which number has now, it may be assumed, 
been increased to about 800,000. There are, in addition, about 
one million and a quarter shareholders in the railway properties 
of the country ; and in other trades and industries immediately 
dependent upon the railways for their support, there are estimated 
to be engaged, as principals or employees, over one million voters 
more. These three classes united would give at once a massed 
voting strength of some three millions of voters. There are also, 
in the smaller towns especially, and at points where railway shops 
are located, all over the country, a number of persons, small 
tradesmen, boarding-house keepers, etc., who are dependent for 
their livelihood on the patronage of railway employees, and whose 
vote could unquestionably be cast in harmony with any concerted 
employees' movement. Moreover, unlike most new parties, this 
party would be at no loss for the sinews of war or for the means 
of organization. The men whom it would include form even now 
almost a disciplined army. With them cooperation is already a 
habit. While the financial backing and the commercial and politi- 
cal strength of which the party would find itself possessed from 
its birth would be practically unlimited. 

It is not surprising then that enthusiasts should declare that 
it would not be necessary to do more than go through the mere 
form of organization — to call a meeting or two and issue a few 
pronunciamentos — for the leaders of the new party to be able to 
dictate a presidential nominee and the outlines of a policy to 
either of the two great parties. 

There exists, however, no immediate probability of this party, 
being formed. Experience has impressed upon railway men the 
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unwisdom of " the corporations " appearing in politics, and so 
long as there remains a chance of obtaining their ends (what 
they claim to be no more than their rights under the Constitution 
of the United States) by gentler means, the greater number are 
reluctant to contemplate the necessity of using the last weapon. 
For the present it seems to them better to believe that the people 
— those people who are not railway men — are acting now only in 
ignorance and that, as soon as they see the truth, they will by 
their own instinctive sense of justice re-mould their opinions and 
their policy without political coercion. 

At the same time there has already come into existence in 
some of the Western States a movement which has its significance 
and its practical influence. This is what is called The Eailway 
Employees' Club movement. It started in Minnesota, at a small 
meeting of railway employees held in Minneapolis in 1888. From 
that meeting the movement grew and made a certain feeble 
effort, not entirely unsuccessful, to influence the State election 
in the fall of that year. By the State election of 1890 the move- 
ment had grown and was better organized, and the Employees' 
Club did exercise considerable influence in the election of certain 
of the State officers and certain members of the State legislature 
in that year. 

From Minnesota the movement spread to Iowa, and there is 
no contradiction of the fact that the railway employees' vote was 
one of the strongest forces in the State election of the fall of 1891. 
It also overflowed into Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and Texas. 
Had the election of last November been normal, it is probable that 
the effect of the Railway Employees' Club vote would have been 
as visible in two or three of those States then as it had been in 
Iowa in the preceding year. But in the deluge which occurred 
all trace of the smaller streams and currents was obliterated. Had 
the members of the clubs not taken the precaution to do consider- 
able work in the local nominating conventions of both parties, 
they would be compelled to confess that their campaign of 1892 
was a failure. 

In Iowa, and at first in Minnesota, attempts were made to 
represent the movement as a movement of " the corporations." 
There are no facts to justify this cry. The movement originated 
with the employees — men from the shops and the yards — and has 
been managed by them. The membership of the clubs consists 
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wholly of employees. In each of the States mentioned above there 
are from 15,000 to 30,000 railway employees. With the indirect 
iufluence that these men can command (among the tradesmen, 
boarding-house keepers, etc., as above suggested), a vote materi- 
ally larger than this could, presumably, be controlled. But 
omitting this consideration and allowing for defections and the 
omissions of imperfect organization, it is obvious that the railway 
employees' vote is strong enough in any State to hold the balance 
of power in an ordinary election. 

So far the clubs have admitted and will admit of no negotia- 
tions with the State committees of other parties. They hold their 
own meetings and decide for themselves that such and such a 
candidate is inimical to their interests as railway employees, and 
such and such a man is their friend. Then they go to the polls 
and vote — voting in the main their normal party ticket, scratch- 
ing only a man here and a man there, their attention being 
chiefly centred upon members of the boards of railroad commis- 
sioners and of the State legislatures. 

In Minnesota in 1890 their weight was thrown chiefly in favor 
of Kepublicans. In Iowa in 1891 it was given to Democrats. In 
all States the men whom they oppose are those who have made 
themselves conspicuous as " granger " and anti-railway politicians. 
The keynote of the movement and the one plank in the platform 
of the clubs is that the extreme anti-railroad legislation of late 
years has reduced the earnings of the companies to a point at 
which they are unable any longer to keep full forces on their pay- 
rolls or to pay such wages as they should, and that by this legis- 
lation the railway employees are necessarily the immediate 
sufferers. 

A railway party is therefore already in existence, but it is 
scattered, decentralized and incoherent. It has no recognition 
from the railway interests themselves — meaning by that " the 
corporations " — or their officials. On the contrary, a number of 
the heads of the railway companies regard the movement with 
profound distrust. None the less it has strength, and the poten- 
tiality of much greater strength. And, moreover, though accident- 
ally only, it is working forcibly in behalf of railway interests as a 
whole. 

But the early proportions of a new movement are no 
index to its permanence or the righteousness of its principles. 
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Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the strength and the merits 
of a young cause. Far more important than any speculations as 
to the possible strength of a hypothetical party, or an enumeration 
of the forces and failings of the existing employees' movement in 
individual States, is the question whether or not there is justice 
underlying the movement, and whether or not any such great 
wrong is being done as can need so drastic a remedy as the calling 
into existence of a new party to right it. 

Are the railway presidents and managers right in their appar- 
ently unanimous opinion that the regulation of railways by the 
State (or by the States) has grown to be a persecution or confisca- 
tion of their property ? Are the railway employees justified in 
believing that granger legislation is robbing them of their means 
of living ? 

The size of the railway interests, with their tremendous invest- 
ment of capital, is comprehended by few people and, indeed, can 
hardly be grasped. Perhaps the most striking statement of the 
magnitude of the railway capital is that made by Professor 
Hadley : " The capital engaged in banking is but a trifle beside 
it. The world's whole stock of money of every kind — gold, sil- 
ver and paper — would purchase only a' third of its railroads." 
The capitalization and bonded debt of the railways of the United 
States at the beginning of the year 1893 was somewhere about $11,- 
500,000,000. The gross earnings of all the railways in the coun- 
try during 1891 were about 12,000,000,000, or about six times as 
large as the entire annual revenue of the United States govern- 
ment. It is difficult to understand how interests so vast can be 
suffering under persecution, or how it is possible that they can 
be struggling for their existence. 

The writer had occasion some little time since to analyze the 
reports showing the condition of the railway companies in a num- 
ber of the Western States, with especial reference to the dividend- 
paying capacities of the properties. The result was the discovery 
that in the seven States of Iowa, Minnesota, two Dakotas, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and Kansas, there were in all ninety separate 
companies operating lines. Of these only fifteen earned dividends 
and seventy-five failed to do so. 

In his first report (for the year ending June 30, 1888) the 
statistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission showed that 
of all the stocks of the railways of the country $2,500,000,000 
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were unproductive of dividends. In his second report (for the 
year ending June 30, 1889) he showed that $3,621,497,932 were 
unproductive. In his third report (for the year ending June 30, 
1890) he shows that $2,811,526,552 were unproductive. 

During these years, of course, the capitalization was also in- 
creasing ; but not only was the amount of unproductive stock in 
1890 absolutely larger than the amount in 1889 or in 1888, hut 
the proportion of unproductive stock to the total amount of stock 
was also greater. That is to say, that while the unproductive 
stock in 1888 was 61. 67 per cent, of the total, in 1890 it was 
63.76 per cent. Only 36 per cent., therefore, of the stock of the 
railways of the country was earning a dividend, while the rest — 
or very nearly $3,000,000,000 — was absolutely unproductive of 
revenue to its holders. 

This large proportion of unremunerative investment is not 
equally distributed through the different sections of the country. 
]?or purposes of classification and comparison, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has divided the railways of the United States 
into arbitrary territorial groups. In the States of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Colorado, 72.90 per cent, of all stocks is un- 
productive. In Oregon, "Washington, Idaho, California, Utah, 
and Nevada 83.54 per cent, is unproductive. In Texas 99.99 
per cent, is unproductive. The railway systems of these last two 
groups, viewed as a whole, showed a deficit of earnings below oper- 
ating expenses and fixed charges of over eight millions of dollars. 

In the territory west of the line formed by the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers there were 51,256 miles of line which made re- 
turns to the Interstate Commerce Commission, being almost ex- 
actly one-third of the entire mileage on which the Commission 
bases its calculations, viz., 156,404 miles. Supposing these 51,- 
256 miles of line to have been one property their entire net earn- 
ings, after paying operating expenses and fixed charges, would have 
been for the year 1889 $594,419. The amount of the capital 
stock of these lines was $1,326,535,625 and the above net earnings 
on this amount to .04 per cent. — one twenty-fifth of one per cent. 

With four times as many miles of road, the net earnings on 
these Western lines were less than one-third of the net earnings 
of the group of lines in the two Virginias and two Carolinas. 
With considerably more than double the mileage of the lines in 
the group including the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
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sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, their net earnings were 
barely one-eighth as large. With more than seven times the mile- 
age of the lines in the New England States their earnings were 
less than one-twentieth as large. With considerably more than 
double the mileage of the lines in New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Pennsylvania their net earnings were only 
one-seventieth as large. These calculations might be continued 
almost indefinitely. 

The common argument with which all statements of the un- 
profitableness of railway capital are met is that railway capital is 
largely watered, that it represents small investment and that it 
does not deserve to be profitable. But is it possible that all the 
capital stock of these lines — one-third of the railway mileage of 
the country — is "water"? Do the $1,326,535,625 represent no 
investment whatever ? I doubt if there is any well-informed 
authority on railway affairs in the country who believes that the 
railways of the United States could be duplicated to-day for the 
$11,500,000,000 of their capital and bonded debt. 

Colossal individual fortunes have been made out of railways, 
and while these fortunes exist it is easy for the demagogue to 
point to them and convince an uninformed audience that the talk 
of the poverty of the railways is nonsense. But it is as frivolous 
to cite a fortune made in the manipulation of stocks as an evi- 
dence of the profitableness of the operation of railways as it 
would be to advance a fortune made in the wheat ring as a proof 
that farming pays. Wall Street fortunes are not built up of 
dividends ; and the impoverished or bankrupt property offers 
certainly not the least inviting field for the unscrupulous or 
" bold" speculator. 

I have outlined above some of the conditions surrounding the 
railways of the West to-day — the conditions which cause railway 
presidents and managers to talk of the necessity of forming a new 
party, and which the railway employees consider sufficient to justify 
them in organizing to prevent further anti-railway legislation. I 
have done it in the hope that it may contribute something 
towards the enlightenment of what the president of Harvard 
College calls the "uninformed public opinion of the West." 
The facts about railway finances are but little understood 
as yet, and Prof. H. C. Adams, in his first statistical report to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, expressed the opinion that 
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" it is more than likely that if the facts pertaining to railroads 
were properly collected, massed and interpreted, the demand for 
a very considerable increase of legislation, which would otherwise 
be necessary, will disappear." 

Since the delivery of the opinions in the granger cases, the 
United States courts have taken many opportunities to restrain 
the States from excessive "regulation" of railway properties. 
The right of the State to control the railways is no longer a 
matter of argument, but since that right was established the 
courts have further held at different times that this right of 
regulation is itself not without limitation ; that the power to 
regulate is not the power to destroy ; that railway companies have 
a right to live ; that they cannot be compelled to carry persons or 
freight without reward, and that railway capital is entitled to 
some " compensation " over and above the payment of wages, 
operating expenses and fixed charges. In what are known as the 
Minnesota Eate cases the Supreme Court of the United States 
withheld the Eailroad Commission of that State from the enforce- 
ment of an order which would have involved the most flagrant 
and obvious confiscation of railway property ; and orders which 
seem to railway men at least to be no less unjust and unconsti- 
tutional are to-day being enforced, or sought to be enforced, by 
the commissions of Texas, of Kansas, of Iowa — and perhaps of 
other States. From one, if not from all, of these States cases 
similar to the Minnesota cases are likely to be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court and passed upon there. So, point 
by point, the tribunal which gave to the State forever its power to 
control its railways is shutting the doors against the abuse of 
that power. But the process is a slow one. Meanwhile Mr. A. 
F. Walker, the chairman of the joint committee of the Trunk 
Line and Central Traffic associations, prophesies that if things 
go on as they are going now, before long " the managers of the 
railways will be chiefly receivers." In the year 1891 receivers 
were appointed for twenty-six companies in the United States, 
representing 184,479,000 of capital, and twenty-one companies 
with 3,223 miles of road with a capitalization of $186,000,000 
were sold under foreclosure. 

It is doubtful whether the result which Mr. Walker foretells 
would be regarded as a calamity by the "uninformed public 
opinion of the West." That Minnesota railroad commissioner 
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was quite sure of the public applause before he made his classic 
declaration that he proposed to " shake the railroads oyer Hell " 
before he had done with them, and the Governor of Iowa, who 
announced that he did not care if " every d — d railroad in the 
State went into bankruptcy " before the expiration of his term of 
office, knew that the sentiment would have the sympathies of his 
constituents. This attitude of the Western mind is, of course 
largely explained by the fact that the people of the West do not 
as a rule own railway securities. In two States (the only two in 
the West in which, so far as I am aware, the figures have been 
compiled) out of 27,645 stockholders in the lines within the State 
borders only 359 are residents of the States. If the other 27,286 
were also residents of these States (that is to say, if 27,286 of the 
present residents were also stockholders in the railways) it is 
probable that the ferocity of the public opinion in these States 
against railways would be materially modified. 

Haekt P. Kobinson. 



